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The Fabian Women’s Group offers the following essays as 
a contribution towards the elucidation of the problems presented 
by the position of women in twentieth-century industry. The 
Group, however, does not necessarily accept responsibility for 
the views expressed, which in each case are those of the individual 
writer concerned. 
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INTRODUCTION 


By Mrs. Sipxey WEBB. 


HE participation of women in the production of 
wealth is almost as universal and certainly quite 
as ancient as the human race itself. Throughout 

the world, both in the past and in the present, the woman 
has toiled alongside the man in the making and distributing 
of commodities, both for exchange and for use. What is 
comparatively modern, and restricted to those countries 
which have adopted a capitalist system, is the emergence of 
a whole female population, working “* day in and day out,” 
separately from their familics, and getting, in return for 
their labour, an independent wage. There has, of course, 
always been a class of domestic servants living under the 
protection and in the homes of better-off families and 
receiving, in return for their service, maintenance and 
pocket-money. Moreover, it is easy to discover, in the 
Middle Ages and in the eighteenth century, many individual 
eases of women making an independent livelihood in one 
way or another. But prior to the Industrial Revolution 
the great bulk of the women who were co-operating in wealth 
production were at work, as wives or daughters, at the 
spindle or the loom, at the smithy or in the village shop, in 
the mill or on the small holding, of a male owner or occupier. 
Their co-operation in the wealth production of the family 
group was part and parcel of their family duties, involving 
nothing more and nothing less, in personal consumption and 
in personal freedom, than the suckling of the baby or the 
keeping of the family home. Women, whether they were 
rearing chickens or cooking food, mending the family 
clothes or weaving cloth for sale, were counted the depen- 
dents and subordinates of the men with whom they lived. 
In the England of to-day four and a half million women 
—i.e., one-third of the whole female population over 15 
years of age—are earning their own livelihoods independently 
of father or husband. They enjoy the same degree of 
freedom to live and work where they please, they are legally 
as free to spend their earnings on themselves or on other 
people, as are their male workmates. The value of their work 
depends, exactly as it does in the case of men, on their 
physical and mental strength and on their technical training ; 
their earnings are affected similarly to those of men by 


competition, by Trade Unionism, by legislation, and by the 
state of trade. The quantum of things that they can obtain 
for the money they earn is dependent, as in the case of men, 
on the level of prices, on the prevalence of “ truck” or 
credit, on co-operation, and on the system of taxation. In 
proportion to their productive capacity they contribute 
equally with men towards the rates and taxes, towards the 
landlord’s rent, and towards the capitalist’s profit. With 
the capitalist employer or his foreman they have the same 
contractual relations as the men. This revolution in the 
industrial status of the woman has come about within the 
last hundred and fifty years. It is not the result of any 
deliberate national policy of emancipating the woman from 
domestic ties, nor of any agitation on the part of the women 
themselves or by any school of social or political reformers. 
It has been produced by the slow grinding of an all-pervading 
~apitalism, which has called the woman out of the domestic 
circle and has attracted or compelled her to enter the 
profit-making machine. Those who still believe that 
‘““ woman’s place is the home,” and that every woman ought 
to be maintained and directed by her father or her husband, 
have a terrible indictment against the capitalist system ! 

In spite of this assimilating process, the status of working 
women still differs from that of working men in three 
remarkable features. Public opinion takes for granted 
that female wage-earners have fewer needs of body and mind 
than male wage-earners, and public authorities and private 
employers alike habitually act on this assumption. The 
toil of independent wage-earning is, in the case of women, 
frequently combined with the most exhausting and certainly 
the most dangerous of all labours—the labour of childbirth 
—and with customary obligations to rear the children and 
keep the house. For all her “* economic independence ” the 
working woman has no say either in the taxes that she pays 
or in the laws under which she works. I propose to say a 
few words on each of these distinguishing characteristics of 
*“ women in industry ” as an introduction to the following 
statements of the facts with regard to women’s wages, 
women’s Trade Union organisations, and women’s position 
under the recently established Trade Boards in the England 
of to-day, by Mrs. Hubback, Miss B. L. Hutchins, and Mr. 
J. J. Mallon respectively, together with a concluding essay 
on policy by Mrs. Pember Reeves and Mrs. Wilson. 

The axiom that the female of the manual-working, wage- 
-arning class needs less food, less rest, less recreation, and less 
instruction than the male follows her from childhood up to 
her seventieth birthday, when at last she achieves the 
equality of the weekly five shillings pension to all aged 
persons. I remember, when I was once staying in the home 
of a Durham miner, watching with interest a capable house- 
wife dividing up a dish of meat between the husband and 
the boys, with a complimentary morsel for myself, while she 
and the girls cheerfully ate the potatoes in watery gravy. 
The public or private employer, when he engages factory 
hand or office clerk, teacher or inspector, always assumes 
that the woman, whatever may be her qualifications, has 
no “right” to the man’s wage. And whilst the female is, 
from childhood right through her working life, given less to 
consume, she is habitually expected to render a double 
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service—to follow up her work in the school or the factory 
by supplementary work in the home. The girl at school is 
expected to be “ mother’s help ” after school hours and on 
Saturdays and Sundays, whilst her brother roams the 
streets, visits picture palaces, attends football matches, or, 
if he be a model youth, joins the Boy Scouts or improves 
his mind at evening classes. In the Lancashire factory 
village, when husband and wife, brother and sister, or even 
fellow-lodgers, go from a common household together to the 
mill, it is the woman who gets up to prepare the “ sup of 
tea” before starting in the morning, or hurries home when 
the mill closes to tidy up the house and get the evening meal. 
When the woman is a mother as well as a wife the double 
drain on her energies of industrial employment and child- 
bearing rises to a national disaster.* We have grown 
accustomed to its direct result in the terrible infantile 
mortality of prosperous factory towns. Now that we shall 
have to pay for it out of the National Insurance Fund, 
owing to the “ excessive sickness” of the married women 
members of Approved Societies, the public conscience may 
perhaps at last be aroused. If we take account of all her 
different handicaps—less to eat, more to do, fewer oppor- 
tunities for mental and physical development—can we be 
surprised that women in industry frequently find themselves 
in a vicious circle of low wages and low productive capacity, 
a low standard of expectation, and a quite unconscious 
* blacklegging ” of their male workmates ? 

What is the bearing of this new social fact—the rise of a 
population of independent wage-earning women severely 
handicapped by social and economic circumstances—on the 
present exclusion of women from the government of the 
country ? We are sometimes tempted to regard the woman 
of property, who, as the saying goes, “‘ pays rates and taxes 
and has a stake in the country,” as the most obvious victim 
of this disfranchisement. I have no wish to minimise the 
political grievance of the propertied woman, especially if 
her “ property” is the result of her own professional or 
business activities. But it is useless to deny that the great 
majority of such women, as Sir Almroth Wright chivalrously 
reminds them in a recent pamphlet, owe their incomes to the 
exertions of male relatives. They have no more and no less 
claim to take part in public affairs than any male member 
of the comparatively restricted class of “ the idle rich ’°—a 
class made up of persons who persistently consume the 
world’s commodities and services without, by muscle or 
brain, producing their equivalent. To put it paradoxically, 
if we have to disfranchise any of our fellow-citizens, as 
‘infants, paupers or lunatics,” we might well begin with 
those men and women who show by their daily life that they 
are parasitic, and many of whom we know to be “ non- 
adult” in morality or intelligence! The women of the 
manual-working class, on the other hand, have practically 
all of them been wage-earners, and a large section of them 
remain wage-earners throughout the greater part of their 
lives—that is to say, they have demonstrably added to the 
material wealth of the nation. But this is not their only 
title to respect and consideration. They contribute, plainly, 
far more “ home service ” than the servant-keeping women, 
and, as a mere matter of statistics, they yield a larger 
percentage of children than the women of the propertied 
class. And if we pass from productive capacity to such 
tests as personal experience of the results of government, and 
personal participation in democratic organisation, the claim 


* This difficult and delicate question of the physiological dis- 
abilities of women for continuous industrial or professional work has 
been partially investigated by the Fabian Women’s Group, and the 
results issued for private circulation, in two remarkable series of papers 
by medical women and others on the Disabilities of Women as Workers, 
1909, and Disabilities of Mothers as Workers, 1910. 





of the wage-earning woman is equally indisputable. As an 
** employed person ” she finds the hours of her labour, the 
safety and sanitation of her workplace, and, in some cases, 
even the wages she receives, determined directly by the 
action of Parliament. As a “ poor person ” she lives under 
special legal compulsion with regard to the education of her 
children, the sanitation of her home, and the provision for 
her sickness and invalidity. As a person who is always 
within sight of destitution she is perpetually confronted with 
the Poor Law. 

But the working woman’s experience of the realities 
underlying political controversies is something more than 
this passive endurance of the results of Government action. 
For she has begun to realise that, unless she combines with 
her workmates to protect her Standard of Life, not only will 
she herself be “ sweated,” but all the addition to the family 
income, ostensibly earned by her toil in factory or workshop, 
may be lost by the lower wages or less continuous employ- 
ment which unregulated competition in the labour market 
causes to her father, husband, or son. It is one of the 
triumphs of the vigorous propaganda of the last two decades 
for equality between men and women that Women in 
Industry have entered in ever larger numbers int» the Trade 
Union movement. The other great working-class organisa- 
tion—the Co-operative Movement—is equally dependent 
on the active interest and support of the working-class 
woman, who, in her capacity of housekeeper and spender 
of the family income, is the virtual controller of the destinies 
of co-operative consumption. Here again we record a 
notable advance in public activity, the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild being, perhaps, the most “live” organ, whether 
politically, economically, and educationally, of the Co- 
operative world.* In every part of that great voluntary on 
** industrial ’’ democracy which is being slowly but surely 
evolved by the manual workers as a set-off, or, at any rate, 
as a complement, to the political democracy established by 
the upper and middle class, we find knots of active women 
proving, by business capacity and self-subordinating zeal, 
no less by persistency and fervour of idealism, the right of 
human beings of their sex to take their full share in the 
government of the country. It is in these facts that we find 
the justification of the demand of the Labour and Socialist 
Parties of all countries and all races for the complete political 
and economic enfranchisement of the working woman. 


WOMEN’S WAGES 
By Mrs. F. W. Huppack. 
HE question of Women’s Wages is one of supreme 
importance in its influence on the well-being of the 
women themselves and of the nation as a whole. 


Tue NuMBER OF WoMEN WAGE-EARNERS. 


It appears from the Census returns that in 1911 there were 
4,648,241 women and girls over the age of 15 occupied as 
wage-earners in England and Wales, about one-third of the 
total number of females of that age. 

These figures, however, do not fairly represent the numbers 
of women who at some period of their lives are wage-earners, 
as a great number enter the labour market when they leave 
school and drop their work on marriage. 

We find that more than two-thirds of all the girls between 
15 and 20 are described in the new Census returns as 
“ occupied ”’—i.e., engaged in money-earning ; more than 

* See The Women’s Co-operative Guild, 1883-1904, by Margaret 


Llewelyn Davies ; also pamphlets and reports of the Guild to be obtained 
from General Secretary, 28 Church Row, Hampstead, London, N.W 
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half (62 per cent.) of those between the ages of 20 and 25, 
about one-third (33 per cent.) of those between 25 and 35. 
After this the proportion falls rapidly, so that between the 
ages of 35 and 55 only about 23 per cent. are occupied, and 
still fewer in later years. To put it in another way, nearly 
one-third of all women occupied are under 20 years of age, 
and one-half are under 25. 

So much is heard of the effect of the work of married 
women, both on their homes and on rates of wages, that it is 
interesting to enquire what proportion of women workers are 
married or widowed. In the new Census returns the figures 
given for these two classes are for the first time taken 
separately. It now eppears that whereas over one-half of 
all single women are occupied, only 10 per cent. of the married 
and 30 per cent. of the widowed work for money, and of these 
the greater proportion are over 35. This means that of all 
women workers only about one-fourth are married or widowed. 

The outstanding fact with regard to the age and status of 
women workers is, then, as Miss Hutchins says, that “ the 
normal girl leaves school at 14 or younger, goes out as a 
servant or works in a factory, mill, or workshop for seven or 
eight years, and looks forward to marriage as the natural 
termination of her industrial career.” 

DiIsTRIBUTION OF WOMEN OVER 15 IN DIFFERENT 
OccuPATIONS. 

The following are the occupations with the largest number 

of women workers : 


. Proportion of 
Numbers occu- I 


Occupations. pied in 1911. total women 
ogee. 
Per cent. 
Domestic services oie ve 1.686,720 36 
Clothing nae —_ ao ‘ia 725,113 15 
Textiles 683,781 14 
Food, tobacco, drink, ‘end lodging .. 466,872 10 
Professional occupations me 346,162 7 
Commercial occupations... el 124,711 24 


The remaining 15} per cent. (approximately) are divided 
between paper, prints, books and stationery (114,085), 
metals, machines, ete. (95,625), agriculture (92,255), 
National and Local Government of the country (50,870), 
pottery and glass (36,410), chemicals, soap, etc. (35,038), 
furniture, fittings, etc. (29,142), skins, leather, hair and 
feathers (28,412), precious metals, jewellery, etc. (22,301), 
conveyance of men, goods and messages (19,895), mines and 
quarries (5,371), and many miscellaneous trades (85,478). 

AmouNT OF WAGEs. 

To come now to the actual wages themselves. The Board 
of Trade has recently published figures in their “ Earnings 
and Hours of Labour Enquiry ” relating to about one-third of 
those women engaged in the textile, clothing, building and 
woodwork, public utility services, and metal, engineering and 
shipbuilding, food, drink, and tobacco trades. Fairly reliable 
Board of Trade figures also exist with regard to women in 
trades scheduled under the Trade Boards Act, and to women 
out-workers in those trades in which enquiries were made for 
the purposes of the National Insurance Act. In other cases 
we rely only on the private investigator. 

It must also be remembered that rates, whether time or 
piece, mean nothing till we know the average received during 
the year. In some trades the work to be done varies from 


day to day or from week to week ; others are seasonal and 
give high wages for but a few months or weeks in the year. 
The workers themselves, therefore, often find it impossible 
to give a weckly average of earnings, and for those outside 
the trade a calculation of such averages is little more than 
guesswork. 

The following tables sum up the earnings of women over 


18 and of girls in some of the trades investigated in the Board 
of Trade Earnings and Hours Enquiry. 























W Vomen. 
Percentage of Women over 18 | Average 
Average earning pei week | Rate of 
| Weekly j Wages 
— | Earn | | per 
ings. Under | | Under | Under | Over | Hour in 
| 5s. 20s. | 20s. | Pence 
| s d } i 
I. Textiles oon _ 15 5 13-3 52°1 770 | «6210 — 
Il. Clothing ecw 13 6 21°6 66-7 89-9 101 _— 
Ill. Public utility . ot we © 140 51-9 79-6 20°4 3-2 
1V. Light iron castings ove 10 0 521 92-6 98-4 16 22 
Girls. 
siidnnsinenetiaiemanieibaannaiail cea = : - 
Pe-centage of Girls Average 
Ave’ earning per week Rate of 
Weekly | Wages 
Eapn- | per 
ings. Under | Under | Under Over | Hour in 
5s. } 108. | 158. | 16s. Pence. 
; @. 4. ¥ —s 
I. Textiles sad | 8 11 15°5 64-2 918 8-2 _ 
Il. Clothing _— 5 9 38-1 90°7 991 | o-9 13 
Ill. Public Stility one | 8 2 70 60°5 05-4 46 18 
IV. Metal, euginecsing, and } 
shipbuilding .. 7 4 12-2 84-7 98-6 1-4 | 1-6 


These tables can be found more fully in the pamphlet by 
Miss Zimmern. They show the appalling fact that in 
more than half the trades referred to, and in all textiles 
(except cotton) and the clothing trade, one-fifth of the women 
earn less than 10s. for a full week’s work, a sum which is 
barely enough for them to live on if employed the whole year 
round. (In the jam and confectionery trades this applies to 
nearly one-half of the women.) Two-thirds of the women in 
these same trades earn less than 15s., which is a necessary 
sum if they desire to raise themselves above the subsistence 
level. Mr. G. R. Wood, in speaking of these trades, together 
with printing, bookbinding, and certain factory trades where 
a modicum of skill and training is required, estimates that 
13s. 6d. is the average wage earned by women for a full 
week’s work. Of the girls, we find that a considerabk 
number—nearly three-fourths of those in the millinery and 
clothing workshops—earn less than 3s. for a full week ; whil: 
very few earn as much as 10s., and a negligible quantity over 
15s. In some cases these girls are, of course, being taught ; 
but this is by no means always the case, and yet we rarely 
find them receiving enough to supply their own needs. 

The force of the above statements is even greater when it 
is realised that the averages referred to above do not allow for 
short time, unemployment, sickness, and holidays. When 
these, which have been estimated as taking up about six 
weeks in the year, are reckoned in, the weekly wage earned 
throughout the year will be substantially reduced. 

The figures given in the Board of Trade Earnings and 
Hours Enquiry refer to about one-third of all occupied 
women. Domestic service accounts for over another third. 
Any estimate of wages is complicated by domestic servants 
receiving board and lodging, which varies very much in 
value, in addition to a money wage. There are no recent 
official figures as to these wages, but in 1891 it was estimated 
by Miss Collet that the average money wage earned by 
servants over 15 years of age was somewhat over £18 in 
London and £15 elsewhere. In the last twenty years, how- 
ever, wages have gone up very considerably. 

In 1907, in the Statistical Journal, Mr. W. T. Layton com- 
piled averages of wages given in advertisements for domestic 
servants in (a) the 7'imes, which refers generally to servants 
in wealthy households ; and (b) in the Christian World, which 
refers generally to servants in middle-class and lower 
middle-class households. 

The figures are as follows: 


House- Nurse- Pariour- 
Cooks. maids. maids. maids. Generals 
£ s. d. £ sd. £ s. 4. &£ad £ s. d. 
The Times 2 00 213 4 23 5 «0 2668«0 1910 0 
The Christian Word... 1915 0 15 0 0 1600 _ 18 0 0 
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He also obtained averages of the wages earned by girls placed 
by the Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young 
Servants, which dealt with a less skilled and younger class of 
servants who fill the less good places. Their average is from 
£10 to £14, according to age. 

The remaining women workers consist of (1) those engaged 
in trades requiring but little skill and carried on in factories 
and workshops, such as brush-making, cap-making, collar- 
making, fancy leather, paper-making, rag-sorting, india- 
rubber, etc. ; of (2) charwomen, ete. ; of (3) out-workers. 

(1) It is very difficult to obtain trustworthy figures as to 
the rates in these industries, in which, owing to the easy 
nature of the work, there is no scarcity of workers. There 
is reason to believe, however, that wages over the year would 
probably average less than 10s. a week. 

The following figures give the average weekly wage for 
some such trades. Very skilled workers can get more. 


Brush-making are er ed pe .. 8s. to 9s. 
Cap-making $00 sie oie om ..» 10s, to 12s. 
Collar-making cas —_ oe ‘as win 14s. 

Envelope-folding ... ‘ wa8 ae ... 12s. to 16s. 
Fancy leather and bag trade sar sli ... 12s. to 14s. 
Pattern card mounting ... " ... 10s. to 12s. 


(2) Charwomen, wathiroeme n. ~fiieaes earn anything 
from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. a day, generally with food. 

(3) Out-workers.—Some idea of the earnings of out- 
workers was obtained by the Committee which sat to con- 
sider the application to them of the Insurance Act. The 
Committee came to the conclusion that the great majority of 
women out-workers earned on an average at the rate of 
8s. 9d. per week. Certain industries, including those which 
have been dealt with under the Trade Boards Act, objected 
to this, and showed that their rates were higher. These 


included : — 
Machine-made lace and net finishing... oie intel 11 O 
Chain-making ... ses ane et ose - 10 0 
Box-making owe aon one _ a -- 12 0 
Men’s tailoring . — - 12 0 
Straw hats in Bedford ‘and Hertford... ae -- 12 6 
Net-braiding in Great Grimsby 7 Pe - ll O 


A few examples will give some idea of _ very low, asa 
rule, the wages of out-workers are. In the evidence before 
the Committee on Home-work in 1907 we are told of shirts 
made at 63d., 73d., and 83d. adozen. Of sewing on buttons 
to cards, we hear that a woman with five children, working 
ten hours a day for six days a week, can only make from 
2s. 38d. to 4s. 6d. a week between them ; of machine sewers 
in the Irish shirt industry that a quarter of the women earn 
only 3s. 6d. a week each ; and so on indefinitely. 

Out-workers more than any other class of the community 
are irregular workers. It is no expense or trouble to the 
employer to have a sufficient number of out-workers on his 
list for times of maximum pressure, many of whom are either 
unemployed or under-employed during the rest of the year. 
Many out-workers, moreover, take up work in their homes 
not as their only means of subsistence, but to help where the 
husband is ill or out of work or is having very low pay, or in 
addition to a day at the factory or to the ordinary work of 
taking care of the house and children. 

Comparatively few work full time, therefore, whether by 
their own wish or against it, and it is especially difficult to 
get some idea of the actual earnings. 

Cost or Livine. 

The probable weekly earnings of the factory worker of all 
grades average about 11s. 6d., while those of the out-worker 
are very much less. Three-fourths of these women are single 
women. It is generally acknowledged that, allowing for 
short times, 12s. per week is the very least on which a woman 
living alone can maintain her health, while 15s. is required 
to allow for anything but the barest necessities. 





In cases, therefore, where a woman living alone is earning 
less than 12s., and is dependent on her earnings, she cannot 
maintain her efficiency and is lessening her power to bear 
healthy children for the nation. Any industry which uses 
up the human capital without replacing it is not self- 
supporting and does positive harm to the community. 
When, therefore, a woman is partially maintained by some 
other source, such as by a father, husband, ctc., the industry 
which employs her is being subsidised from these other 
sources to the extent by which her wages fall short of proper 
maintenance. 

One-fourth of women workers are, however, married or 
widowed, and have generally others dependent on them, 
while of the great bulk of women workers—single or married 
—probably one-half have others solely or partly dependent 
on them. 

In the almost total lack of reliable statistics on this 
subject, the Fabian Women’s Group have endeavoured to 
collect figures in various parts of the country from groups 
of women workers which may be some indication of the 
proportion of those helping to maintain others besides 
themselves. The analysis of the first thousand replies to 
the questionnaire sent out is as follows : 

Either wholly or par- 
tially maintaining others, 


Per cent. 

Of 266 teachers... aia om as --- 38-7 
68 University graduates ides is — -- 41-1 

111 professional women me owe _ --- 405 
170 industrial workers oan les — .. 588 

54 domestic servants — sia wie --- 500 

29 laundresses . ; ss --- 86-2 

195 women in various employments ene --- 59-4 
107 teachers of domestic science _.... tied --. 846 
Totals of 1,000 workers ... AS saa aan .. 40-1 


Ninety-seven per cent. of all illegitimate children are 
entirely supported by their mother. For all women with 
dependents a minimum wage of 15s. would be inadequate. 
The recent rise of prices has, moreover, affected women’s 
real wages in common with those of everybody else; all 
the more as in most cases the money wages of women have 
remained stationary, or, in some instances, are lower than 
before. 

Causes oF Low WacEs. 


What are the causes of these low wages ? Why do women 
earn so little in comparison with men and in relation to their 
own needs? The chief answer seems to be “* Because they 
are women.” “ Ah, well, theau’rt on’y a female, theau 
knows !”” was the answer of the manager of a Northern mill 
in refusing the demand of a woman who asked for higher 
wages on the ground that she turned out as much or more 
work than men in the similar branch of the trade, who were 
being paid at a very much higher rate than she. This 
psychological cause is largely responsible for the lowness of 
women’s wages. It is, however, by no means the only cause. 

In the first place, we are told that the work of women is 
largely unskilled work ; that only in very exceptional cases 
is their work equal to that of men; that men and women 
in the same trade, or even in the same branch of the 
same trade, rarely, if ever, do exactly the same work, 
and that their net advantage to their employer is not equal. 
How far is this true ? 

When we consider the members of the teaching profession 
and the routine mental workers, such as clerks, typists, ete., 
we find differences in pay very striking, a woman getting 
very little more than half to two-thirds what the man doing 
the same work would obtain. The employers state that 
although women are often better teachers, and more careful 
and conscientious clerks, still they lose more days from 
illness and are seldom able to be promoted to the highest 
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posts, partly on account of difficulties with men who would 
be under them. 

Turning to the manual workers, who form by far the 
largest proportion of women wage-earners, we find that the 
contention is mainly true that, but for the exceptional cases, 
women do not do work which admits of being compared on 
a basis of absolute equality with that of men at the same 
trade, time, and place. 

Certain trades are, of course, by a natural fitness in the 
hands of one definite sex. But in the many trades which 
require manual dexterity, or care, rather than force we find 
men and women working together. These include all such 
industries as textiles, clothing, the lighter metal work, 
preparation of foods, and the manufacture of miscellaneous 
or fancy goods. It is in such trades that we generally find 
women relegated to the least skilled and worst paid processes. 
Thus in the tailoring trade, for instance, men make one class 
of garments, such as the better-class coats, whilst women 
make waistcoats and “ finish ” the shoddy garments of all 
kinds at a far inferior wage. But where a husband and 
wife work at home, the highly skilled work is as often done 
by the woman as by the man. In such eases the man is paid 
by the contractor, and receives a man’s rate of payment for 
the whole job. 

That this differentiation is largely conventional is realised 
when we compare the differences of rates earned by women 
in comparison with those earned by men in the cotton and 
woollen weaving trades respectively. 

In the cotton trade, where, owing to the pressure of a 
strong Trade Union, piece rates are the same for both men 
and women, women’s wages approximate to those of the men 
to an extraordinary extent, there being rarely more than 
one shilling on the week’s work. Mr. Haslam gives the 
following tables : . 

Male Weavers over 20 years of age. 


s. d. 
3 looms ... ~— ose on wae pee - 2S 
4looms ... one oe oe ake _ -. 25 10 

Female Weavers over 18 years of age. 

s. d. 
3 looms ... one ose ove eee “on eee 19 9 
4 looms ... “ie one ane a “es -— & 
6 looms ... oes eee ese con oes -. 81 9 


In the woollen trade, however, where Trade Unionism for 
women is in its infancy and women are rarely admitted to the 
men’s Trade Unions, we find women working at far lower 
rates than the men, amounting in many eases to over 30 per 
cent. less. 

Still, generally speaking, in the manual trades we hear the 
same tale as before—i.e., that even where the actual work 
turned out by women is as good or better than might be done 
by a man, still she is not, in the opinion of her employer, of 
the same value as a man ; illness in her houschold, if not her 
own illness, causes more absence, and, thanks to certain 
restrictions under the Factory Acts, she is not able to work 
at night or during meal-times. She is not allowed by her 
employer to repair her own machine, or to sharpen her own 
tools, nor does he allow her to be put in charge over men in 
a mixed workshop. Here, again, it is obvious that the 
difference in the work is very much less than the difference 
In wages. 

We are here met with the whole problem of the double 
work of women as wives and mothers as well as wage-carners. 
Among working women, as was stated above, a quarter are 
married before they are 21, and the remainder, with a 
few exeeptions, during the next five years. A girl, there- 
fore, does not choose a trade with the same care as does a 
boy, who feels he will have to spend his life in it. She looks 
for an immediate return of high wages and cares little 








whether or no there is a prospect of a rise later. She neither 
desires nor is expected, as a rule, to spend much time or 
trouble training for a highly skilled, well-paid trade, where 
she is necessarily worth but little to start with, for she 
will very likely leave just when she is beginning to show some 
return for her teaching. 

Then there is the “* meantime worker,” who cares only 
for pocket-money. Such work as millinery, dressmaking, 
warehouse packing, is generally carried on under good con- 
ditions and for fairly reasonable hours. These trades are 
largely entered by daughters of well-to-do artisans who want 
enough to dress on and really do not feel the need for more. 

Another aspect of this double life is that, even when she 
is working, nearly every woman has some domestic work to 
do at home which is bound to dissipate her energies and to 
impair her efficiency as a worker. This is specially so in the 
case of the married woman who goes out to work because 
of the insufficiency of her husband’s earnings. We are told 
of a district in Birmingham, for instance, where over 60 per 
cent. of the families are dependent on women. 

The hardship suffered by most widowed women workers 
is appalling. They have probably got out of the way of 
industrial work while their husbands were alive, and they 
return to the labour market out of touch with conditions, 
with a house and children to look after, and having to com- 
pete with the single, unencumbered young women. 

Even if a girl of ability wishes to become a skilled worker, 
there is a very small chance of her success. In our elemen- 
tary schools little is taught our girls to fit them for a skilled 
trade. In the boys’ curriculum much stress is laid on 
designing and on handling wood and metal, so as, at any 
rate, to train the eye and to encourage deftness and neatness. 
The manual work on the girls’ side, however, consists almost 
entirely of the domestic arts, such as cooking and needle- 
work, laundry and baby-washing, useful in their way, but 
directed to quite other ends than that of preparing for a 
trade. Some local authorities have established Trade 
Schools, which give training for special, skilled occupations, 
but there is a far smaller proportion of such schools for 
girls than there are for boys. Although boys have more 
chance of training during their school years than have girls, 
still the great majority enter a trade as apprentices or learners 
and pick up what they can, or are definitely taught by the 
men already in the trade. When, however, there is a 

question of women wishing to learn a skilled trade hitherto 
wholly or even only partly in the hands of men, who are 
many of them members of their Trade Union, they find the 
whole force of the Union against them. 

Another reason brought forward to account for the lowness 
of women’s wages is that women do not need so much owing 
to their lower standard of living. ‘‘ She eats less meat,” we 
are told, “ often drinks nothing but tea, despises tobacco, 
and does not gamble, amuses herself less—in short, spends 
less on every necessary and luxury except tea and dress.” 
It is, however, a very moot question whether a woman’s 
food, even though varying somewhat in kind, should not cost 
as much as that of a man if she is to maintain her efficiency 
(it should cost more in time of special stress, such as when 
suckling her child), and her amusements, if only she allowed 
herself to take them, would mount up to as much as his. 
We have already shown, moreover, how often a woman’s 
wage is less than the very minimum on which she can live. 
In such cases the woman is dependent on her family or on 
charity or on those other means by which a desperate woman 
van make money. ‘“ There is one ghastly investigation still 
waiting on the economist,” says Smart in Studies in Economics. 

“ It is the aid to wages which is got from ‘ the oldest trade in 
the world.’ That this is an economic element in the wage 
question is beyond a doubt. All of us know it; none of us 
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has yet had the courage to measure it. Not til] we do so will 
the world know the true cost of cheap labour.” 

We have already referred to the assumption that a man’s 
wage is a family wage, and must enquire how far this holds. 
It is true that a man’s wages are more often required to 
support a family than are those of a woman. The public is 
apt to support a demand for a living wage sufficient for a man 
to support a family. It is not true, however, that either 
employer or employed, whether man or woman, considers 
this point when bargaining as to immediate rates of pay. 
The employer cannot pay more than the work of the indi- 
vidual is worth to him, and whether this wage is sufficient or 
insufficient to support a family he regards as no concern of 
his. The employee, on the other hand, will try to get as 
close to this upper limit as he (or she) can. The question as 
to how nearly he (or she) will approximate to it depends on 
his (or her) bargaining strength—that is to say, on whether 
the supply of workers in that trade can be limited. This is 
done by the help of Trade Unions. When the bargaining 
strength of the workers vanishes, wages, whether of men or of 
women, droop towards an insuflicient individual wage. 


A woman gets low wages not because she has no family‘ 


to support (nearly half the number of women workers do 
have to help others), but because there is a large supply of 
unskilled or semi-skilled women ready and willing to take 
low wages, the great bulk of whom have not yet become 
organised so as to have bargaining strength. 


REMEDIES. 

As there are many causes for low wages, so are there many 
possible remedies to correspond with these causes. 

To remedy the lack of skill shown by many women, we 
need more and better opportunities for education. We 
need a broader manual training in elementary schools, and 
# greater number of trade and other technical schools open 
to girls. Not only should there be a large number of main- 
tenance scholarships for such day schools, but evening 
schools should be made compulsory—that is to say, the 
employer should be compelled so to arrange the hours of work 
for the young people in his employ that they should be able 
to go to school before they are tired out by a whole day 
at the mill or shop, and to require their regular attendance 
at the school as a condition of employment. 

It would be better still were day schools compulsory for all 
up to the age of sixteen, as is recommended in the Report of 
the Poor Law Commission. This would remove a supply of 
cheap unskilled child labour from the market, and would 
tend to raise the value of what is left. 

But, above all, due recognition should be given to the 
position of women as responsible members of the com- 
munity—a recognition which means nothing less than 
complete political equality. 

Higher wages would in themselves bring about greater 
efficiency on the part of women. Well fed, clothed, and 
housed, and freed from wearing anxiety about to-morrow, 
women would once again testify to the economy of high 
wages. Witness the increasing efficiency of women in 
better paid employments. 

An adequate minimum wage for the father or a policy 
of child endowment, with all adequate safeguards, under 
which the State would endow the child on condition that it 
was properly reared and would pay the sum directly to the 
mother, would mean that no woman, whether single, married, 
or widowed, would be forced into the labour market in order 
to support her child. If, on the other hand, she realised that 





the care of children was not work for which she was suited, 
she would be enabled to work outside the home and to 
employ skilled assistance in the care of her children. 

The institution of a minimum wage, either by means of 


(a) Trade Union regulation or (b) Wage Boards, is a 
necessity of the economic situation so far as women are 
concerned ; but this is fully treated in other articles. 


IN TRADE UNIONISM 


By Miss B. L. Hutcuins. 


HE earliest introduction of Trade Unionism among 
women workers is obscure. Very rarely were 
women admitted to Unions in the eighteenth cen- 

tury. In 1834 the wave of Trade Union enthusiasm, gene- 
rated by Robert Owen, resulted, it is reported, in some 
Unions of women tailors, milliners, and miscellaneous 
workers, probably as branches of the ephemeral National 
Unions of the time. These were both ineffective and tran- 
sient. In these or other industries there have been short- 
lived attempts at organisation in subsequent years, but 
practically nothing is known on the subject. 


WOMEN 


Tue CoTron WEAVERS. 


The first effective organisation of women workers dates 
only from the middle of the nineteenth century, in the 
cotton trade. In no industry has the Industrial Revolution 
brought about so great a change as in cotton weaving. 
The transformation was slow and long drawn out. 
Machinery for weaving took much longer to evolve and to 
perfect than machinery for spinning. There was little 
combination among the handloom weavers, whether men 
or women. Earnings were very low, 6s. 6d. or 7s. per week 
being stated in 1824 to be a common rate. Nevertheless 
many of the weavers detested the idea of factory work, 
dreading the long, continuous hours of work, the noise and 
heat, and the risks of accidents. The power-loom steadily 
made its way, and with the growth of the factory system 
came not only the need but the possibility of organisation. 
No lasting associations of workers in the weaving industry, 
however, are known till about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and, from what we know of contemporary con- 
ditions, it is safe to say that no such organisation was 
possible at any much earlier date. The hours of work were 
so long that little time was left for aught but necessary food 
and rest, especially in the case of women, many of whom had 
households to attend to after their factory day. In the 
factory, with the use of mechanical power to drive the 
looms, women were often actually preferred to men, as being 
more docile and obedient. Thus a woman would submit 
to toil early and late whilst her husband was ill or out of work, 
or she would put up, without revolt, with cruel fines and 
deductions for such trivial offences as sitting down for a 
few moments’ rest after hours of standing at the loom. 

Stable combinations are not formed by workers who are 
thus mercilessly exploited. Strikes broke out from time to 
time among the cotton workers, and we hear of sporadic 
attempts at combination, in which the women may or may 
not have taken part—actual evidence is insufficient on this 
head ; but of stable, well-organised Trade Unions including 
women we have no proof until after the passing of the 
Factory Act of 1844, of the Ten Hours Act of 1847, and of its 
complementary measure of 1850, which, taken together, for 
the first time gave adult women effective protection. 

The first sound organisation of power-loom cotton weavers 
was established in 1854 at Blackburn. The organisation 
grew rapidly; the North East Lancashire Amalgamated 
Society being formed in 1859, and the Northern Counties 
Amalgamated Association of Weavers in 1884. In these 
Unions women were from the first admitted to membership 
equally with men. It is significant that in this industry, 
too, women have from the first received the same piece 
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rates as the men. There is really little or no “ sex com- 
petition,” as the men mostly take the heavier kinds of work 
and all but exceptional women take the lighter. The 
women receive “* equal pay for equal work’; they are not 
as women excluded from doing any kinds of weaving, and 
they are admitted to full membership of the Union, paying 
the same levies and receiving the same benefits as the men. 
More than a third of all women Trade Unionists are drawn 
from this one occupation. 

In other branches of the cotton trade in which women work 
they are admitted to the Unions formed by men, such as the 
Card and Blowing Room Operatives’ Society. The propor- 
tion organised is probably nearly as great as among the cotton 
weavers, and they are second only to the weavers in actual 
numbers. The Card Room Unions usually include also the 
women ring-spinners, who work machines which are light and 
easy and have brought spinning of the less skilled kind well 
within the capacity of women. 

THe Women’s Trape Union Leacue. 

Outside the Cotton Unions practically no progress seems to 
have been made in organising women until the formation, in 
1874, of the society now known as the Women’s Trade Union 
League, mainly by the efforts of a very remarkable woman 
named Emma Smith, afterwards Mrs. Paterson (1848-86). 
Visiting America in 1873, she happened to become acquainted 
with the “ Female Umbrella Sewers’ Union ” in New York, a 
small trade friendly society, and was impressed by the 
advantages of association for sick benefit for women. After 
her return to England she succeeded in founding an organisa- 
tion called “The Women’s Protective and Provident 
League,” with the object of aiding the formation of societies 
among women for mutual aid and benefit. Being a woman of 
great ability and concentration of purpose, she succeeded in 
starting a pioneer work of an unusually difficult kind, and 
the continuance and progress of the League in its early 
years was due almost entirely to her efforts. 

The first society formed by the League was for women 
engaged in the printing trade. This society was, and is, 
mainly a benefit club, and the same holds good of the other 
early societies established by the League. The foundress, 
whose efforts for the uplifting of women workers should 
never be forgotten, was in some degree hampered by the 
narrow individualism then characteristic of what might be 
termed the “*‘ Right Wing” of the Women’s Rights Move- 
ment. Though she was constantly a delegate to the Trade 
Union Congress, she was an opponent of factory legislation 
for adult women, and to any restriction on the individual 
worker; and she did not lead the Unions under her control 
to attempt any concerted measures for obtaining improve- 
ments in the conditions of their work. 

Mrs. Paterson died in 1886, at the sadly early age of 
thirty-eight. During the following years the policy of the 
League became developed and enlarged under the leadership 
of Miss Clementine Black and Lady Dilke, and, subsequently, 
of Miss Gertrude Tuckwell. The protection of women 
through the instrumentality of factory legislation was no 
longer resisted by the League, and came to be regarded as 
a powerful force for good, to be aided and supported by the 
women’s Trade Unions wherever possible. 

The Women’s Trade Union League is not itself a Trade 
Union—it has no strike fund and pays no benefits ; it exists 
to promote, further, and develop the formation of Trade 
Unionism among women. Any Union of women, and any 
Union in which women members are enrolled, ean be affiliated 
to the Women’s Trade Union League. It works in co- 
operation with the men’s Unions, and does not attempt to 
form separate women’s Unions where women are admitted 
to the men’s Unions. All secretaries of affiliated London 


Unions are ex-officio members of the League Committee, 
and the League also enjoys the services of an advisory 
committee of leading Trade Unionists. Complaints of 
breaches of the Factory and Workshop Acts can be sent to 
the League, where they are investigated by its officials and 
forwarded to the proper department. A legal advice 
department also forms part of the League’s activities, and 
cases under the Workmen’s Compensation, Truck, or other 
Acts are investigated and advice is given gratuitously to 
claimants. 

These varied methods of work are, however, subsidiary 
to the main and central purpose of the League, which is to 
enrol women workers as Trade Unionists. Organisers are 
sent to eny district to form new Unions or to strengthen 
existing ones. Affiliated Unions pay the small fee of 2s. 6d. 
annually per 250 women members, which entitles them to 
at least one annual visit from one of the League’s organisers. 
In the case of the formation of a new Union a visit will be 
paid by a League organiser free of charge, at the request of 
any men’s Union or other bona-fide organisation helping to 
form the new Union. 

The Women’s Trade Union League has always been for- 
tunate in attracting the aid and services of women of unusual 
organising ability, and the practical help and co-operation 
of enlightened politicians, both in and outside Parliament. 
Agitation has been persistently carried on from the League’s 
office for the control of ‘‘ sweated ” industries, for more 
efficient regulation of dangerous trades, for the abolition 
of “ truck,” fines and deductions, and for other reforms. 
The leaders of the Women’s Trade Union League have been 
by turns investigators, agitators and wire-pullers of indomit- 
able energy ; it was they who initiated the formation of the 
Anti-Sweating League, and the passing of the Trade Boards 
Act of 1909 was largely due to the efforts of themselves and 
their friends. 


Tue NATIONAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN WORKERS. 


The method of organisation preferred by the Women’s 
Trade Union League is that the men and women of any one 
trade should, wherever possible, unite in one and the same 
Trade Union. In the numerous trades, however, in which 
women’s work is totally unorganised, end in which the 
men’s Trade Union affords no assistance, a new effort and 
a new rallying centre has been found necessary. The 
National Federation of Women Workers was formed in 
1906 for the purpose of organising women in miscellaneous 
trades not already organised. It has made considerable 
progress in the few years it has been at work, and now has 
a number of branches both in London and the provinces. 
The National Federation is affiliated to the Trade Union 
Congress, and, since September, 1907, it has run a monthly 
paper called The Woman Worker. It has also started an 
insurance section, in which 22,000 members are enrolled 
(1913). A special campaign is now being undertaken for 
the organisation of women in those industries to which the 
Trade Boards Act of 1909 has recently been extended by 
special order. 

Tue Women 1x Unions.* 

The recently published Abstract of Labour Statistics 
states the number of women members of Trade Unions, in 
1911, as 273,895. There has been a rapid growth in numbers 
since 1906, and, on the whole, 9 great increase since 1897, 
broken by set-backs in 1898, 1901, 1903. The total numbers 
of female trade unionists have, in fact, more than doubled 
since 1897. The numbcrs in the textile trades, being 4 very 





* The figures here given are taken mainly from the Report on Trade 
Unions, 1912, Cd. 6109, supplemented by the Abstract of Labour 
Statistics, 1913, Cd. 7131. 
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large majority of the whole, had, in those fourteen years, 
nearly doubled; whilst the numbers in the non-textile 
trades increased nearly six-fold. 

It is interesting to consider the distribution according to 
trades, for which we have only the statistics for 1910. For 
the sake of simplicity, occupations including fewer than 
4,000 women Trade Unionists are omitted. 


TABLE SHOWING WoMEN TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP IN 1910. 
































| Numbers Percentage 
of of Total of 
Occupations having over 4,000 women | Women Women in 
in Trade Unions. | in Trade Trade 
| Unions. Unions. 
Textile industry generally 183,019 82-7 
Principal Branches :— 
Cotton preparing (Card and Blowing 
Room Operatives, etc.) 43,421 19-6 
Cotton Weavers... sa a ion 105,560 47-7 
Woollen and Worsted Weavers. ete. ... 4,677 | 21 
Linen and Jute Weavers, etc. _ 17,319 78 
Silk Weavers, etc. tes ie wes 5,908 2-7 
Clothing Trades generally oni oe 7,898 3-6 
Other Industries ‘ 30,366 13-7 
Principal Branches :— 
Shop Assistants 6,021 2-7 
General Labour ... 7,104 3-2 
‘a | 
ee 
Totals... see | 221,283 100-0 


It will be seen that the great bulk of women Trade 
Unionists are to be found in the textile industry, and nearly 
67 per cent. are in the two occupations of cotton weaving 
and cotton preparing. In these industries women are 
organised together with men, or in closely allied branches, 
and women actually predominate in numbers over men. 
The Labour Department estimates that, of the total mem- 
bership of all Trade Unions taken together, women and girls 
form about 9 per cent. 

As in the case of the men, the women members of Trade 
Unions have greatly increased in aggregate numbers during 
the past two or three years. Between 1910 and 1911, 
indeed, the total of women Trade Unionists is reported by 
the Board of Trade to have risen from 221,283 to 273,895, 
or by more than 23 per cent. in a single year. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OF FEMALE TRADE UNIONISTS rrom 1901 
To 1910 AND 1911. 


Numbers | Percentage Numbers Percentage 








Industry. | in Increase in Increase 
| 1910. since 1901. 1911. since 1901. 
| a ae ee 
Textiles . | 183,019 64-8 214,512 93-1 
Clothing ene 7,898 102-4 13,084 235-3 
Other non-textile 
Trades ... eee 30,366 269-2 46,299 462-9 
Total one 221,283 79-6 273,895 122-3 


Later statistics are not yet available, but the inerease in 
the aggregate numbers is believed to have continued during 
1912 and 1913. Probably 300,000 women in the United 
Kingdom are now enrolled in Trade Unions. 


THe DirricuLTIES OF ORGANISING WOMEN IN TRADE 
UNIONS. 


The difficulties usually supposed to hinder the effective 





organisation of women in Trade Unions are mainly 
three : 

1. Opposition from the organised men ; 

2. The status of the woman in the family ; 


3. The low wages of the women. 


The first difficulty need not detain us long as it is now 
mainly of historic interest. In the past, it is true, male 
Trade Unionists have resisted the “ intrusion ” of women 
in industry. They have tried to exclude them both from 
trades and from Trade Unions. But this attitude has been 
changed by the irresistible logic of facts. The most pre- 
judiced Trade Unionist now realises that under modern 
conditions of machine work and division of labour it is hope- 
less to attempt to keep women out of occupations that are 
within their strength. He realises still more that once 
women are, in fact, admitted to the trade it is essential that 
they should be organised. In a letter received many years ago 
by the Women’s Trade Union League, the writer, an official 
of a men’s Union, entreated the League to send a woman 
organiser at once, as the competition of women was ruining 
their trade. The letter concluded with a warning that “ our 
Society has decided that if the women of this town cannot 
be organised they must be exterminated.” The modern 
Trade Union official knows that women cannot be “ exter- 
minated,’’ and therefore must be organised. The unor- 
ganised woman is the foe of the whole trade, from her 
liability to be exploited and to lower the standard of wages 
and comfort all round. In point of fact the majority of 
organised women are in Trade Unions organised by men. 

The second difficulty in the way of organising women is 
the question of their status. ‘“ Instability of status,” Mr. 
Charles Booth has said, “‘ is the standing obstacle to the 
organisation of female labour,” * and every writer on the 
subject of women’s organisation has felt the difficulty. 
Forty-nine per cent. of all women and girl workers returned 
in the Census of 1911 were under 25. Most women do, in 
fact, leave work when they marry, at any rate for a time, and 
the expectation of marriage has a certain disturbing effect on 
the girl’s outlook and prospects. 

Miss Mary Macarthur, however, has stated that she does 
not believe there is any “ inherent sex incapacity to recog- 
nise the necessity for corporate action.’ The lack of per- 
manence in women’s employments is a hindrance to organi- 
sation, but it is also a hindrance to men. Mr. Cole has 
pointed out in his book The World of Labour that the class 
of semi-skilled labourers who are not specialised to any par- 
ticular industry, and who pass from one to another, ascending 
in grade as they are in demand, or can find work, and 
descending if situations are scarce, needs a specially thought 
out type of organisation different from that of the old highly 
skilled exclusive craft Unions. In the same way women 
doubtless need special types of organisation, and these have 
to be devised. 

The third difficulty in the way of women’s organisation is 
their low wages, and other adverse conditions of employment, 
and we have the authority of Miss Mary Macarthur for 
saying that this is the most serious of all. Whilst women are 
badly paid beeause of their unorganised condition, they are 
also unorganised largely beeause they are badly paid. The 
lowest class of women’s labour can never be efficiently or- 
ganised until the workers are raised to a position somewhat 
better than the mere hand-to-mouth struggle for bread. 
The Trade Boards Act, with its securing of a minimum wage 
by law, is thus a most powerful ally in the organisation 
of women in the worst paid trades. The impetus thus 
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* Life and Labour of the People in London, ix. 275. 
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given to the struggling Trade Union at Cradley Heath was 
a deeply interesting object lesson, and full of hope for the 
future. 

In America, where women’s Trade Unions are even less 
well established than they are here, another great difficulty 
is said to be the active opposition of the employers. This 
is, no doubt, also the case in England. The Labour Com- 
mission in 1892 had evidence of many cases of girls being 
dismissed for taking part in Trade Unions. A well-known 
manufacturer in the Midlands threatened to dismiss any girl 
joining a Union. Probably, however, this is not so great a 
difficulty as it is in the United States and not so great here 
as it was in former years. 


THE PRESENT PosITION. 


Women have been bitterly condemned as “ natural black- 
legs.” Their “ instability of status” has been counted a 
hopeless bar to class solidarity. Nevertheless, it is by no 
means impossible that women’s Trade Unions may come to 
play a much more important part in the Labour Movement 
than they do at present. We are told that within a few years 
the attitude of the women cotton weavers towards the com- 
mittee of the Union has changed. The girls used to care 
nothing about being on committees, if the men would do the 
work forthem. This is still the case with many, but some at 
least are showing a new spirit and a new interest. Although 
Trade Union secretaries still deplore the apathy and in- 
difference of women members, the fact remains that among 
all the Trade Unions of the Kingdom it was in that of the 
cotton weavers, where three-fourths of the members are 
women, that the highest percentage of votes was cast in the 
ballot taken upon participation in political action. Working 
women are beginning themselves to develop ability as 
organisers. Nor can we overlook the awakening of the low- 
grade worker. At Cradley Heath in 1910 the women 
chain-makers pluckily succeeded in frustrating the attempts 
of certain employers to cheat them out of the minimum 
fixed by the Wages Board. At Bermondsey, in 1911, 
some 14,000 women workers spontancously came out on 
strike, one factory after another being left desolate of its 
inmates, who went trooping round the whole district to 
fetch the other girls out. Better wages, fewer fines, a break 
in the weary five hours’ spell that had been stolidly endured 
so long—these were the demands that the wonderful August 
sunshine of that year suddenly fused into a determined 
revolt. Girls were offered bribes to desert their pals, and re- 
marked: ‘ Not if he give me his bloomin’ works.” Girls 
turned away from their penny novelettes and what else might 
have amused them to go on picket at the gates. They 
thought of blacklegs as of traitors. Was it only a ther- 
mometer persistently over 80 in the shade that worked these 
miracles in the London factory girl? Or was it part of a 
bigger movement, mostly unseen, unnoticed, that suddenly 
flashed out into consciousness ? 

London was not alone in the kindling of the new spirit in 
women. In the following year the hocllow-ware workers of 
the Midlands struck; the women for a minimum of ten 
shillings a week! For several weeks the employers held out 
against this demand, but they were conquered at last. 
More than a thousand girls were enrolled in the National 
Federation of Women Workers, and with the new stimulus 
of the Trade Boards Act which has recently been applied to 
this industry, the organisation will probably become steadily 
more complete. A most hopeful feature about both the 
Bermondsey strike and the hollow-ware strike at Cradley 
Was that the men stood staunchly by the women and the 
women by the men. on: 

Just twenty years ago, Professor Karl Pearson, in a re- 
markable paper entitled “* Women and Labour,” made three 





prophecies ; firstly, that the Women’s Movement would in- 
evitably shake off the trammels of the barren Individualism 
that then impeded its progress ; secondly, that it would find 
itself irresistibly impelled to join forces with an independent 
Labour Party ; thirdly, that at some future date the organi- 
sation of women, then only just beginning, would greatly 
develop, and the demand for special legislative protection 
wuld then replace the old ery for equality of opportunity 
which had been the watchword of the emancipation move- 
ment in its earlier stages. We need not point out how accu- 
rate Professor Pearson’s forecast in regard to the two former 
points has proved to be ; we need only emphasise the fact 
that bis third expectation has already been realised to a 
considerable extent. The movement for organising women 
in Trade Unions, though not yet a big thing, is at all events 
alive and active, and making rapid progress from year to 
year. It has also, as he prophesied, cast away the old 
individualistic shibboleth. The Trade Boards Act, passed 
almost without opposition in the House of Commons, caused 
a good deal of shaking of heads and foreboding of failure 
among the surviving individualists, but was energetically 
supported by the Women’s Trade Union League. It has 
already given a considerable stimulus to the organisation of 
low-grade workers. The National Insurance Act also, what- 
ever one may think of it, has incidentally tended to promote 
Trade Unionism among women. Many women have become 
members of an Approved Society who would never have 
joined a Trade Union by itself. Association for one object 
leads to association for others. The maternity benefit of 
the Insurance Act is also, though inadequate enough, an 
object lesson in the relation of the State to women. It is 
idle to imagine that women must have exactly the same rela- 
tions to the Trade Union or to the Approved Society that 
men have. The functions of such organisations must be 
modified to suit the needs of women, and it is interesting to 
notice the germs of such adaptation in the rules or practice of 
several existing organisations. Thus, some of the existing 
Unions in the cotton trade have a practice of making matters 
easy for their women members at the times of their confine- 
ments, either by allowing their contributions to drop to a 
nominal sum, or by allowing such members to continue in 
benefit, and thus be eligible to draw strike pay, although 
they have not been actively working in the immediate past. 
Some societies of co-operative producers allow women 
members to draw out their accumulated bonus on marriage. 
The National Federation of Women Workers has also 
adopted a scheme of dowry, as part of its financial pro- 
gramme. The Shop Assistants had a similar system, al- 
though for financial reasons its payments had recently to be 
suspended. All these things, including the maternity benefit 
of the Insurance Act, are of great social significance. They 
seem to symbolise, though imperfectly as yet, a new relation 
of the woman to society arising from a recognition of the fact, 
as Professor Pearson has reminded us, that the full function 
of woman can never be fulfilled either by keeping her in a 
childish or servile position, or by giving her “ equality of 
opportunity ” to fight her battle for herself. Differential 
requirements, differential protection, differential legislation, 
must be frankly accepted if women are to develop the best 
that is in them. The possession of a vote by the adult 
woman worker will, it is to be hoped, before long place such 
measures on a democratic basis; it will also make the 
education and organisation of all working women doubly 
urgent. But there is good prospect that both educa- 
tion and organisation are now, after many years, rapidly 
developing among women. “The advanced woman of 
the near future,’”’ said Professor Karl Pearson in 1894, 


‘“‘will be as thorough a Socialist as she is now an 
Individualist.” 
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THE- LEGAL MINIMUM WAGE 
AT WORK 


By J. J. MALLon 
(4 Member of all the Trade Boards so far established). 


auspices. Blessed by all, save a few like Sir 

Frederick Banbury who do not bless anything, it 
sailed swiftly through Parliament, and in each of the indus- 
tries to which it was applied received a welcome from repre- 
sentative employers. 

That the workers looked forward to it eagerly I need not 
add. Recipients of 7s. and 8s. a week were plentiful in all 
the trades within the scope of the Act, and a hint of escape 
from their rut excited them. The welcome of the better 
paid was more restrained, but these too, catching rumours 
of high rates fixed by Wages Boards in Australia, were 
cordial. 

Four years later, at the moment when a considerable 
extension of the scope of the Act is in process, it is opportune 
to compare expectation with performance. Judgment, 
however, must still be tentative. The Act, save in one 
industry, was launched on a rising tide of trade which still 
rises. The present exceptional prosperity, which will pass, 
has made it palatable to employers. Towards balancing 
this consideration, one may urge that the reformative action 
of the Boards must be gradual, and that their effects will 
probably be much more striking at a date farther away from 
the industrial disorder and untidiness in which they began. 

Conditioning our judgment pro and con, we have still 
room enough for an appraisement both of the work and the 
possibilities of the Trade Boards. 

A groan to begin with over the imperfections of the statute. 
At the outset of its work a Trade Board needs authoritative 
figures of current wages, which the employer cannot be 
compelled t> and will not voluntarily furnish. The wages 
sheets of the collieries were placed at the disposal of the 
Wages Boards under the Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act. 
Why deny a similar privilege to the Trade Boards ? Trouble 
is caused, too, by difficulties of demarcation. It is, for in- 
stance, impossible to decide without the intervention of 
the Courts where, for the purposes of the Act, tailoring ends 
and shirt-making begins, or whether or not in every trade 
concerned the rates should apply to sets of “ marginal” 
workers. But the intervention of the Courts in such a 
matter is an unsatisfactory expedient. Part II. of the 
Insurance Act contains a better one. Why cannot Trade 
Boards be allowed in their demarcation difficulties to invoke 
an umpire? Then “the law’s delays.” Months of talk 
precede a “ proposal to fix’? a minimum rate. At the end 
of three months after the proposal has at length been made 
the Board must consider objections to the rate, and may 
uphold them. If objections are upheld, bang goes the 
proposal, and you begin de novo upon another. Finally the 
rate is fixed. It is “in partial operation ”’ (and the trade 
in a ferment) for six months, during which the employer 
may, with the written consent of his employees, remain 
outside it. The cumulative effect of these postponements 
on the workers cannot be overstated; and their spirits, 
high when the interminable process begins, are thoroughly 
damped long before the rate becomes compulsory. 

No less serious is the construction of the Act that makes 
impossible the fixing of “‘ progressive rates.”’” On two of 
the existing Boards the power to fix progressive rates would 
by this time have given the women in the trades concerned 
an extra shilling a week. Condemned by the lawyers, a 
scheme of progressive rates agreed on between employers 


To: Trade Boards Act began its career under happy 


and employed had to be withdrawn; and the highest 
figure in the scheme, which was to have come into operation 
in 1914, has now to be fought for again. 

With regard to young people in the trades, the Act. 
curiously enough, says not a word, and the restrictions on 
their employment which the Boards have made rest on a shaky 
foundation. The restrictions need to be increased and to be 
drawn tighter, but the necessary power is lacking. Other 
defects are numerous ; I will mention only one. In many fac- 
tories girls have to “ wait for work.”” Everything comes to him 
who waits, but the waiting is sometimes prolonged. When 
luck is out, a girl piece-worker may spend the whole day in 
a factory and get not a copper for her pains. With this 
hardship the Boards were willing to deal, and on one of them 
it was actually agreed that the mere attendance of any 
worker at the factory at the employer’s request should 
entitle her to a prescribed minimum payment. “ Ultra 
vires ” killed this provision also. 

After so much dispraise of the Act, let a word be said in 
its favour. I count it entirely to the good that the Act 
allows the Boards to fix their rates by rule of thumb, and 
to throw “ cost of living ” to the wind. I waive the obvious 
point that “ cost of living” depends upon the number of 
dependants, the frugality, and skill in housewifery of the 
person who has to live. Of greater importance is the con- 
sideration that the “ cost of living ” basis makes for rigidity, 
reduces the status of the Boards, and shatters the idea of an 
alliance between Trade Board and Trade Union to effect a 
gradual improvement of the rate. 

Passing to the question of the powers given to the Trade 
Board, it is of moment to note that these are few. Shortly, 
the Boards have to fix minimum rates, and to see that, 
when fixed, they are paid. I have noted the elasticity 
allowed by the Act, and it appears in the differences that 
occur in the constitution of the several Boards. Boards 
may be large or small, elected by workers and employers, or 
chosen by the Board of Trade ; the official or “ appointed ” 
members who hold the balance between the two sides may 
be numerous or few. Lastly, members of the Board may 
vote as individuals, or (the course followed in trades where 
manufacturers fear that the middlemen who sit with them 
may form a cave) the important votes may be taken “ by 
sides.” 

What the Boards have accomplished may be shortly 
summarised. For men chain-workers at Cradley Heath 
the minimum rates are from 5d. to 73d. an hour, and 
for women 23d. per hour, these sums including an addition 
of 10 per cent. just made to the rates originally fixed. 
Miserable is this woman’s rate of 23d. an hour, yet, as com- 
pared with what went on before, it is handsome. Hundreds 
of women were at one time earning less than half as much, 
and at their meetings any mention of a possible minimum of 
10s. for a week of full employment aroused only sceptical 
mirth. At the present legal rate the worker of ordinary 
capacity earns, if fully employed, rather more than 12s. 
per weck. 

As a fact, of course, many are not carning so much. 
Women chain-makers at Cradley Heath are chiefly wives 
and mothers, and of these a portion take the benefit of the 
higher rates in the shape of ampler leisure, or in time devoted 
to their domestic concerns. Formerly such women worked 
for a week to earn half a dozen shillings. Under the new 
conditions as much may be earned in two or three days. 

It should be remembered that the husbands of many of 
these workers are themselves beneficiaries. In the smaller 
forges men and women work side by side, and where this 
occurs the uplift to the joint income has been of the most 
substantial kind. ‘‘ More food and better,” said one local 
tradesman when asked as to the effect of minimum rates upon 
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the chain-makers’ purchases ; and his view receives general 
corroboration. An improvement in the quality of the lower 
grades of chain, and a great incentive to organisation, alike 
in Cradley Heath and in the surrounding areas, are further 
results of the coming of the Trade Board. 

What about the effect on the trade? If one may judge 
by appearances, the trade has actually thriven. The cry of 
most employers is that they cannot get workers enough, 
and some anxiety is expressed as to the future should the 
recruitment of young chain-makers not be augmented. 
Certainly the trade has not fallen off. 

In a word, the Trade Board at Cradley Heath has more 
than justified its friends and confounded its enemies. Its 
success is definite, considerable, and complete. It has made 
a deep and abiding mark upon the history of the Black 
Country. No other industrial event of the present genera- 
tion has so impressed and affected the workers of the district. 

Nearest to chain-making in character is the trade of lace 
finishing at Nottingham, in which, however, the career of 
the Trade Board has been full of trouble. Smoothly it 
began, adopting as the minimum piece list for home- 
workers the prices which previously had been paid to the 
“middlewomen ”’ who employed them. The change hit the 
middlewomen hard, for of their receipts from the warehouses 
they had previously retained for themselves a third or even 
a half. How much would they get under the new con- 
ditions ? Members of the Lace Finishers’ Association 
promised them a commission of 20 per cent., and when the 
Insurance Act premiums were added to their burdens 
2} per cent. on top of that. Some of the middlewomen do 
get this commission—they are the minority. Behind the 
convenient screen of the middlewomen, warehouses of high 
repute are paying for their finishing at rates that seem to 
make evasion of the law unavoidable. The Board is unable 
to stop this shameful evasion. Technically it is the middle- 
woman who “employs,” and it is she whom the Board has 
to harry. The trouble inherent in such a situation is 
obvious. At the root of it, unfortunately, is the stagnation 
which, since the appearance of the hobble skirt, has befallen 
the Nottingham lace trade. Warehouses with bankruptcy 
in sight have no generosity to spare for middlewomen, while 
the workers, scrambling for crumbs of employment, are 
ill-disposed to make too much difficulty when the middle- 
woman offers them less than their legal due. The success 
of the Trade Board among the lace finishers is accordingly 
partial only; but it may truthfully be said that no trade 
could possibly present a more unpromising ficld for its 
operation. 

Obstacles notwithstanding, the Lace Finishing Board has 
secured advances of payment to large numbers of workers 
engaged on cheap lace—advances which in some instances 
reach 100 per cent. Though there may be a degree of 
evasion, and though the prices paid for the best patterns 
have, by some of the houses, been reduced to the legal 
minimum, the Board can show a substantial balance of gain 
to the workers, almost certainly to be largely increased when 
prosperity returns to the lace trade. 

Contrasted with these two localised trades are those of 
tailoring and paper-boxmaking carried on everywhere. For 
women over 18 in these trades the minimum rates are 
3{d. and 3d. an hour (14s. 1d. and 13s. per week) respectively, 
and for men in both the rate is 6d. (25s. 6d. per week). 
Compare with these rates the figures in the Census of Wages 
taken by the Board of Trade in 1906 :— 


Wholesale tailoring : 





Per week. Per cent. 


Men earning less than aos a Ce 6 
9 = - ‘aiaae aint 25s. 24 
Women earning less than... —< ae 24 


13s. 53 
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Paper-box making : Per week. Per cent. 
Men earning less than ae oo §6=—@. Sa. 14 
” » os eee ove 25s. 39 
Women earning less than ... — 24 
99 99 , ove ace 13s. 61 


Here clearly the advances are considerable. So far as 
women are concerned, it is greater than appears ; for in these 
trades the bulk of them are employed on piece-work, in 
regard to which the requirement of the Act is that the piece 
rate shall be calculated to yield the equivalent of the time 
rate to an “ ordinary ” worker. In other words, it is not 
the weekly addition of certain sums to the wages of piece- 
workers earning less than 3d. or 3}d. per hour that is required 
by the law. What is demanded is the testing and, where 
necessary, the rectification of the piece rates in general. 
Accordingly, so far as the piece rates are corrected, all piece- 
workers, and not merely those of low earnings, are benefiting. 
It will be seen, therefore, that in fixing rates of 3d. and 3}d. 
for “ ordinary ” piece-workers the Boards have, in substance, 
secured much higher earnings for those of higher capacity. 

The rates are nevertheless unsatisfactory. Bare, indeed, 
is the life of a woman who in a great city earns each week 
only fifteen shillings. So much, as a minimum, these Trade 
Boards ought to be able to secure. In the way of the fixing 
of a satisfactory minimum rate were the exiguous standards 
which for too long have been regarded as suitable to women. 
When the figure of fifteen shillings a week was mentioned 
it is the literal truth that a leading employer on the Tailoring 
Board turned pale and besought the Board not to bring 
ruin upon his industry! Women’s wages, we were told, 
were not a simple question like men’s. Ten shillings, 
or at most twelve, was what young women piece-workers 
aimed to earn; and when sure of so much they would 
slacken their efforts and caper. Employers swore that this 

vas the case, and produced figures of earnings to prove 
that self-maintaining women (and therefore “triers ”’) 
earned, on identical piece rates, twice as much as many 
of their companions. Notice, too, said the employers, 
how normally slow workers increased their earnings as 
Bank Holiday approached and stimulated them with the 
vision of a beanfeast. Something, discussion showed, 
there was in this contention, but (when we had heard the 
women’s story) not much. Nearer the truth it is that certain 
businesses have grown fat on the cheap labour of docile 
women, and dread having to part with it. 

Often of very great interest, the deliberations of these 
large Boards threw light on many aspects of women’s 
employment. “‘ Equal pay for equal work ’’ was the flag 
workers’ representatives nailed to their masthead. Little 
came of it. Substantially it is true that in these trades 
men and women never do “ equal work.” The work done 
may seem equal ; women, for instance, “ press ” in tailoring 
and “ cut” paper and card in boxmaking factories. But 
their pressing and cutting prove to be altogether lighter 
than operations of the same name performed by men. Only 
in the machining processes of tailoring, and infrequently 
there, does the actual work done by men and women respec- 
tively call in equal degree for strength and skill; and in 
such cases the output of the man tends to double that of his 
woman colleague. 

The work of the Boards in Ireland calls for particular 
notice. Poor Ireland! Good wages are not easily to be 
achieved there, for industry is held with a feeble grip, and 
drastic treatment might tear it away. To those shorn 
lambs, the Irish employers, the minimum wage has to be 
tempered ; and the Irish rates alike for paper-boxmaking 
and tailoring are one farthing per hour less than those fixed 
for women in the same trades in Great Britain. Ireland 
invites extended discussion, for which there is not in this 
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brief résumé space. Of many of the women in both the 
industries mentioned the condition cannot easily be repre- 
sented. One restrains oneself, and calls it grievous. 

As at Cradley Heath, the Trade Boards have brought a 
powerful stimulus to Trade Union organisation. The very 
lowness of the rates fixed has been of service. The whetted 
appetite of the workers disposes them now to listen to the 
promises of Trade Unionism. Administrative friction helps 
too, and the belief that they were not getting the rates 
intended for them by the Trade Board recently brought a 
thousand women from a single factory into the Union of 
Clothiers’ Operatives. 

Are the minimum rates being satisfactorily enforced ? 
The Boards have a complaint of gravity to make in regard 
to the fewness of the investigating officers at the service of 
the Department. At present these number only seven, and 
they have the whole United Kingdom as their beat. London 
alone would seem to require as many! Allowing for their 
numerical weakness, the staff has done wonders, and large 
sums of money in payment of arrears are constantly being 
handed over by employers at their instigation. Specimens 
of such cases are quoted in the official reports. The most 
interesting—such as that of a Northern employer whose 
back payments amounted to over £400, and put a whole 
£10 note for the first time into the hands of several of the 
women who worked for him—are not published officially. 

I end this sketch of the work of the Trade Boards by 
anticipating that the women’s rates in the larger trades will 
very soon be increased. The “ ruin” of employers which 
we were promised has not come to pass. Study of the 
trades induces the belief that it never will; and that in the 
nature of things there is no reason why wages of paper- 
boxmakers and tailoresses should not equal those of the 
well-organised women of no greater skill who work in the 
Lancashire cotton industry. 

As to the extension of the Trade Boards Act. The trades 
now being brought in number four. The largest is sugar 
confectionery and food preserving, having, it may be, 
70,000 employees. To this huge trade the National Federa- 
tion of Women Workers has devoted special attention, and 
for several months Miss Susan Lawrence, L.C.C., and her 
lieutenants have laid sustained siege to it—so far, it must be 
confessed, with disappointing result. The truth is that 
thousands of the women in the trade, especially in London, 

re as yet too poor in pocket and in spirit to join a Union. 
On the brink of joining they hesitate. “‘ The guv’nor’ll ’ave 
a fit,’ says someone apprehensively, and (loth to incommode 
“the guv’nor ”’) they turn back. 

Here is a case typical of the lot of the women employed in 
the lower grade “ sweet ”’ factories: Twenty years ago she 
began work at a wage of 7s. Six years of experience 
brought her one shilling of increase, which exhausted the 
benevolence of her employers. They never gave her another. 
After twenty years of service we found her, now a widow 
with two children, receiving 8s. a week, and miraculously 
living upon it! Promptly she joined the Union, and as 
promptly was “ sacked *—as it proved, the best fortune 
that could betide her; for each day this cight-shilling 
widow had had to earry and handle between 18 and 24 ewt. 
of sweets. The foreman, when she fell short, “ chivied ” 
her. Does not her case demonstrate the hopelessness of 
unaided Trade Union effort among poor women ? Cheered 
by a few extra shillings a week, the seared and hungry sweet- 
workers may be later on enrolled. As with the Cradley 





Heath chain-makers, a fillip to their spirits must come first. 

The next trade in importance is shirt-making, in which 
present average carnings (13s. 4d. 
notably higher than in sugar confectionery. 
however, a fairly large “ 


against lls. 9d.) are 
The trade has, 
sweated ” area, and in East London 





home-workers stitch themselves into insensibility. In Ire- 
land one-fourth of the machine sewers (factory workers) earn 
less than 5s. 6d. per week ! 

The remaining trades are hollow-ware (including tin 
boxes) and linen and cotton embroidery. The last named 
is again Irish, and employs chiefly home-workers. who may 
soar to earnings of 2d. an hour, but are quite as likely to 
fail to reach even 1d. A terrible trade this, the quite 
unnecessary night-work prevalent in it adding to its horrors. 

Hollow-ware, as apart from tin boxes, is of the Black 
Country. Its workers are now strongly organised. A 
sustained strike twelve months ago won the women a 
minimum of 10s., which is as much as they can hope to get 
without a Trade Board. The tin-box branch is notorious 
for the frequency with which workers in it lose their fingers. 
Why, the organising campaign reveals. The wages paid do 
not suffice to provide nourishing food. After five hours of 
exertion the women swallow the sort of meal they can buy 
at the factory gate for a penny or three-halfpence. Then a 
second five hours of monotonous toil, before the end of which 
all strength is beaten out of them. It is in this condition 
that the machine minders lose their fingers. Unless some- 
thing better can be given them than their present existence, 
one is tempted to say it would be well if many of them lost 
their lives. 

Trade Boards are not the spark from heaven. The Act 
is no panacea. But in women’s trades it is at least a light, 
and, until an effective Trade Unionism shall glow, it is the 
only one. 


A POLICY FOR WOMEN WORKERS 


By Mrs. Pemper REEVES AND Mrs. C. M. WIzson. 


RS. WEBB’S Introduction and the articles by 

M Mrs. Hubback, Miss Hutchins, and Mr. Mallon 

have dealt with the difficulties imposed upon 

women workers by custom, opinion, and law. The question 
now is: What should be the line of advance ? 

Mrs. Webb has pointed out the cruel incidence of the 
double or treble burden of children, house, and factory 
upon the woman worker of to-day, and it is necessary to 
begin by taking this bull by the horns. It is not a difficulty 
which can be sect aside or overlooked. We must admit that 
the threefold burden is more than women ought to bear, or 
than they can continue to bear, without damage to them- 
selves and their children. The line of advance, therefore, 
must deal with this difficulty. We must decide whether we 
want to attack the paid work outside the home or whether 
we want rather to lighten the burden within the home. 

It is taken for granted that it is for the common good as 
well as for the good of themselves that all men should work 
for their living, and should be trained to do so from their 
youth. We also take for granted that as wide a choice of 
work as possible should be open to men because their 
infinite variety of capacity of mind and body is such that they 

cannot give their best services to socie ty. or fulfil themse Ives, 
if they are bound down or crampe .d in narrowness and 
undeveloped ignorance, or only occupied with a mechanical 
round of trivial routine. While we admit that the present 
system, as a matter of fact, has crushed and cramped the 
energics of the male worker, we hold, and we work towards, 
an ideal in which every man should be free to choose the 
calling he prefers, and free to work at that calling under 
the best conditions possible. If this ideal is true for men, it 
is as abundantly true for women. Women, like men, have 
the desire to make and to create. Like men, they have an 
infinite variety of faculty and inclination in the direction 
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of their creative power. It is as true of them as of the males 
of our species that they cannot give their best service to 
society, any more than they can fulfil themselves, if they are 
cramped in narrow, undeveloped ignorance or occupied 
merely with a mechanical round of trivial routine. The 
community needs the best work of all its members, and 
it is to the interest of the community as well as to the 
interest of women themselves that from their youth up they 
should be trained as workers, and that no hindrance should 
be put in the way of their obtaining the work they desire, 
under the best conditions of education and technical skill 
open to male human beings. 

Moreover, the nation is trying to raise its standard of 
health, to give its girls and boys physical training. We are 
daily becoming more aware of the essential value in human 
well-being of muscular exertion, of active life in the open 
air, of change of scene and variety of impressions. These 
things are needed by women as by men. But towns have 
reduced the life of home-keeping women to stagnation. The 
loss of land has deprived country women of their ancient 
out-of-door activities. In the interests of national health 
we want the feminine half of the population driven out 
of doors—engaged once more in work on the soil, or at least 
obliged to go out to workshop or office. Believers in 
indoor domesticity as the only hygicnic sphere for women 
should study the evidence upon health given by the medical 
Balaam who was brought to curse, but who persisted in 
blessing, before the Royal Commission on the Employment 
of Women in Agriculture. 

For the welfare of the race women need to be strong and 
well-balanced in mind and body, active and self-reliant, 
with all the vigorous individuality that responsible freedom 
can bestow. Therefore we desire for them personal economic 
independence, gained, like the economic independence of 
men, by their creation of market values—or, rather, of values 
for which society will pay. To this end we think that every 
girl should receive a technical training for some lucrative 
craft, trade, or profession, following upon a broad general 
education, and that all women, excepting during the time 
when they are incapacitated by motherhood and its claims, 
should earn their own living. We welcome the advent of 
more and more women as independent wage-carners. We 
recognise it as a step towards better things, even though the 
way has lain through such crucl hardship and struggle. 

If all women are to be paid workers, how can household 
toil be prevented from falling upon them as an additional 
burden? Only by recognising housecraft as paid labour 
in every home. The Manchester Guardian lately posed the 
question ““ whether domestic work is rightly the sphere of 
a sex or of a servile class.” Emphatically it is neither ! 
Every woman to make, and wash, and mend, and clean, 
and cook, and nurse—every woman to train children up to 
school age—every woman to buy the many requirements 
of a family from houseroom to pepper, from insurance 
to boots—every woman thus exploited to get nothing but 
her keep! That is the individualistic ideal, at its narrowest, 
of the rural England of a century ago. And it is applied to 
family life in the present era of wholesale production and dis- 
tribution and of mechanical facilities. Not only are millions 
of women, by choice or necessity, otherwise occupied, but 
household comfort can best, most easily, and most cheaply, 
be attained by collective action, co-operative arrangement, 
and skilled paid labour. The problem is how to bring these 
within the reach of the industrial worker. Why should not 
a band of enterprising practical women sect themselves to 
organise paid skilled domestic service in the homes of manual 
workers ? Such women as are to be found in their thousands 
in the ranks of the Women’s Co-operative Guild would 
bring experience and knowledge to bear on the problem, and 


would profit by the experiments of the middle classes in 
flats with common kitchen, collective provisions and service. 
And there is ready to hand the fact that in large towns some 
of the best workmen’s dwellings are in blocks or grouped 
cottages. Home for women, as for men, should be a place of 
rest to return to—not a sphere of toil never done. 

As to paid domestic workers being “ a servile class,”’ the 
taint of servility is rapidly disappearing. This occupation 
already employs more women manual workers than any 
other, and they are amongst the best paid. The demand 
from Australia and elsewhere, and the increase of rival 
openings, are raising wages. House-workers are beginning 
to organise, to demand fixed hours, to see the desirability of 
living out. Household work is absolutely essential ; when 
women refuse to do it without payment their economic 
independence will be won—and not before. 

Here, then, we have, on one side the individual woman, 
married or single, who should obtain her economic indepen- 
dence as a worker. On the other side is motherhood and 
its claims. For the sake of society every sane and healthy 
woman should have opportunity to fulfil herself in this 
direction, and it is obvious that while she is thus occupied 
she is not able to work outside to the same extent. That 
she may retain her economic independence she needs, first, 
necessary maternity expenses, and, secondly, such assistance 
in the upbringing of her children as shall ensure for them the 
best care, nurture, and education. Neither she nor her 
husband wants to be relieved of the responsibility and joy 
of the personal supervision of their children, nor of true 
home-making. 

We want free créches and nursery schools.* Children 
need skilled attention and education from the cradle. They 
need the companionship of their equals in age. The life led 
by the children under school age to-day in the poorer 
“ homes ” of the land is a national menace and a national 
danger. Care and training in such schools for part of each 
day would improve the health and character of the children 
and relieve the mother from overwork and from the strain of 
perpetual and inefficient care of such exhausting and import- 
ant beings as children. Her mind, refreshed by change of 
occupation, could then take pleasure in her affection and 
responsibility. 

We want child maintenance allowance.f It is already 
abundantly proved that the children of the community 
need the same care and attention with regard to their phy- 
sical welfare as they at present enjoy from the State with 
regard to their mental welfare. Children do not need to be 
separated from their fathers and mothers—who are generally 
the best people to protect and love them—but they need 
far more security, warmth, houseroom, food and clothing 
than wage-carning fathers and mothers can possibly procure 
them. That the most valuable asset the nation possesses 
should be allowed to be underfed, improperly housed, clothed, 
trained, and cared for is as absurd as it is shameful. 

Were a skilled industrial worker freed of domestic serfdom 
by the foregoing methods—adequate maternity benefit, 


* The latest report of Sir George Newman, Medical Officer of the 
Board of Education, advocates the creation of nursery schools for 
certain children. The extension of this system, when once it is brought 
into action, would be comparatively simple. 

+ Mothers’ pension laws have been passed in the United States in 
seventeen States. In four States the law applies to any parent who, 
because of poverty, is unable properly to support a dependent or 
neglected child, but who is otherwise a proper guardian for it. In 
three States this provision is narrowed to apply to mothers only. In 
one only widows are included. In the remaining States other classes 
of dependent mothers may receive allowances. The maximum age of 
a child for whom a pension is payable varies from 14 years to 17 years 
in different States. (Extract from analysis made by American Associa- 


tion for Labour Legislation of Mothers’ Pension Laws of America.) 
In Hungary birth brings with it a recognised claim upon the State for 
sufficient nurture up to the close of school life. 
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créche, nursery school, paid help in domestic work, and by 
child maintenance allowance—she would find herself in the 
present position of the professional well-to-do woman who 
is a wife and mother. Enfranchised women workers who 
have a larger say in the organisation of productive work will 
claim that some of it—where they are numerous—shall be 
so arranged as to suit the special needs of potential or actual 
motherhood. It is possible to foresee piecework arrange- 
ments to suit women who cannot work too many hours— 
extra employees who take the place of women absent on 
account of motherhood—and other reforms, some of which, 
in various callings in various countries, already exist. 

Meanwhile the first necessity is to raise wages, and, to this 
end, we require thorough and efficient technical instruc- 
tion for all girls. Lack of skill is a main factor in women’s 
wretched economic position to-day. There is already a 
decided forward movement amongst central and local 
education authorities towards vocational training for girls. 
Amongst parents and educationists there is more demand 
for secondary and technical education than the rapidly 
increasing schools can supply. But with this movement 
comes danger. The locally influential capitalist employers, 
including the members of the local education authorities 
themselves, demand a supply of hurriedly and imperfectly 
trained cheap girl labour in offices and elsewhere—semi- 
skilled women for inferior situations, with no prospect of 
rising to positions of responsibility and command. This is 
economic independence, but it is economic independence 
within the narrowest limits. 

Again, teachers of domestic subjects are an ever-increasing 
army, but their labours tend to be expended in giving 
every girl a smattering of domesticity instead of a first-class 
training to such as desire to specialise in housecraft. Even 
manual schoolwork for little girls is narrowed down to 
sewing and cookery, if baby-washing be not included. 
It is surely not the object of education at the national 
expense to provide the rich with cheap servants or prepare 
a new generation of workmen’s wives for the domestic 
serfdom of to-day. 

Finally, organised collective action is an indispensable 
necessity in raising the status of the woman worker in 
industry. The women in cach trade must hold together 
and make themselves felt as an integral part of the trade. 
They must be fully and responsibly represented upon Trade 
Boards and in the management of Trade Unions which include 
women as well as men. Where the women have a distinct 
Union or branch they must insist upon being consulted before 
general action is taken. They must throw themselves 
intelligently into trade interests, making them a serious 
part of their lives. Only thus and by trained efficiency 
can women hope to win the respect of their male fellow- 
workers and obtain their hearty support in making good a 
claim to equal pay for equal work. 
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THE NEW STATESMAN is enabled, by a fortu- 
nate conjunction of circumstances, to supply its 
readers during the current quarter with a series 
of Special Supplements as follows :— 


Feb. 

7 Supplement on Second Chambers.—A survey, by specialists, 
of the constitution and actual working of the “ Upper 
Houses ” of the Legislatures of the British Empire, the 
United States and the Continent of Europe—full of sug- 
gestion and warning for the people of these Islands in 
connection with coming proposals of the Government for 
the Reconstitution of the House of Lords. 


14 Supplement on Co-operative Production and Profit Sharing. 
—A comprehensive description—historical and analytic— 
of the success and failure of the * Self-Governing Work- 
shop ”’ in all its forms in Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Belgium and Italy, with notes on Profit-Sharing and 
Syndicalism ; being a report drafted by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb on material lately collected by the Fabian 
Research Department. 


21 Supplement on Women in Industry.—As presented here- 
with. 


28 Blue Book Supplement.—A regular monthly feature of Tue 
New STATESMAN which has met with wide appreciation. 
It contains descriptive reviews of the more important 
Parliamentary publications together with a complete 
annotated list of those published each month. 


March. 

7 Dramatic Supplement.—A series of articles dealing with 
contemporary drama, English and foreign, the relations 
between the State and the Drama, the habit of theatre- 
going, the Stage Society, the mechanism of theatrical 
production, ete. The contributors will include Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, Mr. George Moore, and Mr. Granville 
Barker. 


14 Supplement on the National Insurance Act (Sickness).— 
Embodying the results of an investigation, conducted by 
a large committee during the past five months, into what 
is actually happening throughout England to the insured 
persons, the doctors, and the approved societies—the 
survey covering five million persons. The results, both 
favourable and unfavourable, are in some respects quite 
unexpected. The report is drafted for the committee by 
Sidney Webb. 


28 Literary Supplement. 


April. 
4 Blue Book Supplement. 


Subscription Rates: Home, 6s. 6d.; Foreign, 7s. 6d., per 
quarter, post free. 
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Fabian Women’s Group 


(ESTABLISHED 1908) 
HON. SECRETARY A A MRS. C. M. WILSON 








The Fabian Women’s Group came into being as a result of the widespread feeling among its 
promoters that there was a close analogy between the advance of women and the growth of 
Socialism, and that this connection needed to be made clear. They held that the complete political 
and economic emancipation of women was essential to any real socialisation of our national life. 
They looked forward to a time when each individual should be economically independent, with 
ever-widening personal freedom. 

The Fabian Women’s Group was formed in order to study and to strengthen the economic 
position of women and to bring them into line with men in the advance towards paid work for all, 
for the equal advantage of all. It asks for equality of opportunity for women as for men: it 
asserts that if half the community is to remain in a weak economic position, progress for the other 
half must, in the nature of things, be retarded. By “ equality of opportunity ” Fabian women do 
not necessarily mean “similarity of opportunity,” either as between the sexes or as between 
individuals. 

The Fabian Women’s Group seeks to clear up the present popular confusion of judgment 
which at one moment exaggerates and distorts the nature of the essential disabilities of the woman- 
worker, and the next ignores those disabilities altogether when determining the social burden to 
be imposed upon her. Its object has been, and is, to discover how far difference of sex-function 
must necessarily cause a difference of mental outlook and a differentiation of work. Lack of 
knowledge of existing conditions, their causes and history, insufficient data upon which to base 
theories or demands—these were the first wants it was necessary to supply. It was felt that, if 
women are to be freed from political and economic subjection, they must examine their position 
for themselves and express their needs from their own standpoint. 

The subject first investigated was that of women’s natural disabilities as workers. An en- 
deavour was made to discover the differences in ability for productive work involved in difference 
of sex-function, first in women not actively engaged in child-bearing, and secondly in mothers 
with their special disabilities. 

The next step was to investigate the position of women as workers and as consumers in this 
country in former ages. Fifteen historical papers, dealing with various aspects of the subject, 
have been read and discussed. The Group has begun its study of women as producers and con- 
sumers in this country at the present time. Eighteen lectures of this series have been given and 
have evoked so much interest that it was decided to produce a series of books of which the papers 
and discussions at the Group meetings should form the nucleus. The first volume, “‘ Women 
Workers in Seven Professions,” has just been published by Messrs. Routledge at 6s. net. 

A series of Women’s Group pamphlets, dealing with social questions from the woman’s stand- 
point, has been published by the Fabian Society : 

(1) ‘‘ The Working Life of Women,” by Miss B. L. Hutchins. A valuable collection of 
statistics, showing the relative age and numbers of women workers. Price 1d. 

(2) ‘‘ Family Life on {1 a Week,” by Mrs. Pember Reeves. The now well-known col- 
lection of family budgets, which has since formed the nucleus of ‘‘ Round About a Pound a 
Week,” a book recently published by Messrs. Bell. Price 2d. 

(3) ‘‘ Women and Prisons,” by Mrs. Charlotte Wilson and Miss Helen Blagg. This 
pamphlet utilises the information obtained by a Sub-Committee of the Group from suffragist 
prisoners. It deals with the English Penal System for women and makes suggestions for its 
reform. Price 2d. 

Two further pamphlets of this series are in preparation and will appear in the near future, viz. : 

(4) ‘‘ The Economic Foundation of the Woman Movement,” by Miss Mabel Atkinson ; 
and 

(5) ‘‘ Women in Agriculture: their Work and Payment,” a historical survey by Mrs. 
Charlotte Wilson. 

Besides the above, the Group published two Summaries of the Lectures upon the Disabilities 
of Women as Workers, and upon the Disabilities of Mothers as Workers. Price 1d. each. 

Thus in various ways the members of the Fabian Women’s Group are attempting to justify 
the faith which is in them: they are working strenuously for the economic independence which 
they believe to be the sole remedy for various social ills : they are endeavouring to establish, as the 
result of economic investigation, that this solution must ultimately be accepted by all those who 
believe in equality of opportunity for all citizens, irrespective of sex. They have nothing to fear 
from knowledge of facts ; ignorance alone can bar their way to freedom. The full emancipation 
of women, economic, civil, and political, is an integral part of the socialistic ideal. 

Further information regarding the Group and particulars as to membership can be obtained 
from the Assistant Secretary, Fabian Women’s Group, 31 Alfred Place, Tottenham Court Road, 
W.C. 
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